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ABSTRACT 

Studies of urban living and its consequences for 
education tend to focus on issues related to ethnic minority status 
and low economic status. There are problems, however, more critical 
to urban life than those faced by low status people in our cities. 
Continuity and change present problems in urban areas^ Three broad 
categories which have special relevance for urban education are human 
diversity, human mobility and human and institutional rigidity. Due 
to these characteristics and to the political and economic climate, 
urban populations are diverse and mobile, and at the same time 
stereotypic and immobile. These populations vary with respect to 
their status (ethnicity, culture, class, sex) and their functions 
(language, cognitive style, affective response patterns, etc.). These 
differences have implications for the way in which educational 
opportunities are designed and delivered. Yet, these various groups 
are eventually held to similar mainstream standards despite the 
pluralistic nature of their reference groups. These populations seem 
to be in constant geographic movement within the city and into and 
out of the city. Between groups, though, movement is very limited and 
upward mobility is more a dream than a reality. In urban education, 
attention must be given to these and other aspects of urbanicity, 
(Author/WI) 
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One of the areas in education thai has received a great 
deal ot" attention in recent years is urban education. So re- 
cent is the concern under this rubric that the third edition 
or tlie Encyclopedia of IicJucafional Research carries only 
one such index term, and it refers to an urban-rural com- 
parison of the number of secondary schools. Nonetheless, 
the attention of educators has been progressively drawn to 
the challenges and opportunities posed by education in ur- 
ban areas, as these communities have accounted for more 
and more of our population, in the last few decades, 
enroihnenf in urban schools has sieadily increased. This 
shift in population; the large concentration of human, 
monetary, and other resources in these schools; the 
cultural pohtical social intluences of urban centers on the 
nation: and the problems attendant to these factors have 
resulted in the growing concern for urban education, 
flow ever, despite the large amount of discussion and wt>rk 
on this subject, tiiere is little clarity with respect to the 
question: of what docs this domain of education consist? 

Studies of urban hving and its consequences for educa- 
tion lend lo focus on issues related to ethnic minority 
status and low st>cioeconomic status. This emphasis is a 
rcOcction of the fact that the city is now where low status 
people are con-;cntraled. It docs not mean that there are 
not poor people or black people, Spanisii-speaking people, 
and Native Amencan people in the less highly populated 
areas (in tact, before 1930 these peoples were concentrated 

(cofUinued an pa^c 2) 
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in ihc rural areas); bui now ihc largest concciiiraiioiis ol 
(hesc peoples and the largest luiinbers are in our cities, l or 
example, in the early pan of iliis ceniury siuclies ol biacR 
Americans focused primarily on rural areas because iC one 
warned to Tind black Americans in those days, that was 
wlicre they were. In contrast, in the past two decades, in- 
\csligalors concerned with the problems of black people 
have had lo turn to our greiu cities to find the largest con- 
centrations, because of their shift Troni rural to urban 
living. Similarly, if one goes into the Native American 
ghelios of Brooklyn or Chicago, one will find the largest 
concentrations of Native Americans in our nation. We 
have more Indians in these two cities than we have on any 
single reservation in this country. 

This population shift ha> led us to equate urban educa- 
tion with the problems of low status persons. However, 
there are problems more critical to urban life and certainly 
more crucially related to the future of our society than the 
problems faced by low status people in our cities. This is 
not to demean or underestimate the importance of cthm'c 
discrimination or the importance of poverty in the lives of 
people. These arc tremendously important issues, and 
society must do something about them. Rather, this is to 
suggest that professionals often greatly confuse the prob- 
lems of education with the problems of these special 
populations. As a result, wc may be doing a disservice to 
low status populations, to the concerned professions, and 
lo the domains of minority education and urban education 
by treating the two as if they were synonymous. 

The history of the human species has been marked by a 
continuous movement toward greater congregatio.;, that 
is, toward the concentration of human being > in . * ia *:ol- 
lectives. This mc*emcnt can be traced from ^.c v.^ry 
episodic, random team efforts of early hominids a? lunt- 
ings; we can sec it in the early food-gathering activities of 
man. We can trace it through the emergence of the family, 
Ih'; clan, and the tribal kinship relationships — all efforts 
di'^'c: "d at mutual protection, at mutual food gathering, at 
mr food cultivation and territorial establishment. We 
can see this movement through the enslavement and con- 
trol practiced by t\^udal lords and slaveholders. We can see 
rt in the population concentrations made necessary by the 
Industrial Revolution. We can see it in the organized and 
cooperative enslavement and control practiced by the lords 
of capitalism, and even more recently by the lords of 
socialism. It continues in the cultural and ideological eon- 
tluence made possible by modern communicative technol- 
ogy. 

We have seen growth from villages to towns and from 
towns to cities. We have seen cities become metropolises, 
and those metropolises have now become large continuous 
metropolitan belts. We can identify a number of cliaracter- 
istics of this growing meiropolitanization — an aspect of 
what we will call urbanicity. 

Urban areas are characterized by large numbers of peo- 
ple, by high densities, by great diversity and heterogeneity 
of characteristics and concerns of people, by high degrees 
of mobility, a relatively high incidence of anonymity, by 
conflicting life-styles in close proximity, by cultural 
richness, by the concentration of human and material 
resources, by ease of communication and geographic 
mobility, and by the coexistence of fluidity and rigidity in 
institutional and personal behavior. This is just to name a 
few characteristics, all of which confront us with challenge 
Q I opportunity. 
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In discussing these, as they are both positive and nega- 
tive, we tend to focus most of our attention op population 
magnitude and density. But while all these characteristics 
were originally associated primarily .vi^h magnitude and 
density, increasingly they are now assv>ciaicd with the com- 
plexities of modern technological sockiicn. One of the im- 
portant aspects of all or most of the characteristics we 
associate with urbanicity, or urban living, is that they are a 
part of the experience of almost all people in our country — 
thanks to modern communication and transportation. 

Urbanicity as a societal condition is most evident from 
the fact that better than half of our population lives in ur- 
ban areas, and the remainder of the population is familiar 
with* and greatly intluenced by, these urban areas. This is 
to say that people in this country no longer live in isola- 
tion, even those in rural areas, mostly because of the ef- 
fects of mass media and technological advances in com- 
munication. More and more, the people of this country 
have come to share many of the same experiences; develop 
similar "national" characteristics; and become familiar 
with the customs, ideologies, and idiosyncrasies common 
to this nation and its various peoples. In other words, these 
United States of America have become urbanized. We are 
essentially an urban nation despite our rural beginnings. 

Abner Cohen (1974) argues thai urban anthropology 
must begin to take into account the fact that our society is 
becoming more and more urban. He writes, '*ln both the 
developed and the developing countries the city is today 
but a part of the national state. Economically, politically, 
demographically, and culturally it [the city] makes no 
sociological sense unless we study it within this wider con- 
text. Urban anthropology is indeed the anthropology of 
the complex structure of the new national state.** If this 
can be said of the city, the same may be said of our rural 
area. It is the urban character of the modern nation that 
makes urbanicity a national state of mind, if not a univer- 
sal geographic phenomenon. This line of thought cannot 
be limited to anthropology. It is also the framework in 
which we must consider education. 

The problems and opportunities of urban education. 
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then, arc not simply those related to education in our 
cities, but increasingly urban education must be defined as 
including education in what is rapidly becoming an urban 
nation. We must begin to understand urban education in 
reference to the "new national state/' In other words, our 
study of urban education must take into account an under- 
standing C/f urbanicity as one of the prime characteristics 
of the modern technological society. 

There is a special quality to the interactions that are 
peculiar to urban communities— not that interactions do 
not occur in other communities, but the great concentra- 
tions of people, resources, sources of stimulation, money, 
and conflicts in the urban society provide interactions 
which have the potential for greatly influencing the devel- 
opmental process in man. We once thought that what we 
idciitify as "human*' in man is largely a product of some 
inborn pattern that simply unfolds to maturity. Increas- 
ingly, students of human behavior and social organization 
look to the interactions between whatever is given in an or- 
ganism and whatever is given in the environmental situa- 
tion in order to understand human development. To iden- 
tify this as the source of the product of the social behavior, 
the personal behavior, Ihe intellectual behavior or almost 
any aspect of behavior, the definition, the identification, 
the specification, and eventually the manipulation of those 
interactions may be the most /'rial tool that man has for 
influencing the development of v an. To ignore this leaves 
the developmental process largely lO chance. 

The environmenLs in which people live have always in- 
lluenced the course of their development. What is new is 
the broadened commonality of these environmental en- 
counters; Ihe increased awareness of incongruencies 
heightened by the teniporal and spacial contiguity of 
pluralistic elements; and the requirement that individuals 
learn to adjust to and survive in varied and rapidly chang- 
ing milieus. The richness of the urban environment and its 
potential for isolation, deprivation, and overstimulation 
confront us with interactions of iremendou'^ly positive and 
negative power and thus present us with a developmental 
paradox of contradiction. 

Characteristic of all types of societies is the problem bf 
contradiction. For every phenomenon, there is a positive 
side and a negative side. These opposites do not maintain 
their positions— they are dynamic. At one point one aspect 
of the contradiction may be in the ascendancy; at another 
point another aspect of the contradiction is in the ascen- 
dancy. The task of those of us who deal creatively with 
contradiction is to understand those relative positions, the 
ways in which those relative positions can be utilized for 
particular goals, and the ways in which those relative posi- 
tions cannot be changed but must be adapted to. 

The urban setting is one of conflicting pressures — con- 
gruency and incongruency. Just as there are diverse posi- 
tions, there are conflicts of interest, lack of congrucncy 
between the interests of one group and those of another. 
When wc talk about large and congested populations and, 
in addition, diverse populations, we must talk ab ut the 
lack of congruence between the many subgroups that make 
up these populations. Incongruence between the various 
elements of the society, then, is a special characteristic of 
urbanicity, 

Different social and political groups may become more 
isolated from one another in the urban situation than in 
less complex societies, in part because the numbers in each 
group increase significantly. The sense of community and 
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the necessity for it may outweigh the diversity of opinions 
in rural settings; whereas in urban settings, the large 
membership of each group allows different social com- 
munities to develop in isolation around different values. 
I hus contamination in adherence to values across group 
lines becomes less, as differences of opinion lead to group 
identity in urban society. Multiplicity of values, multiplic- 
ity of cultural forms, and multiplicity of interests, for ex- 
ample, are rellected in the social adaptability of the people 
in this country, in addition, social adaptation is closely 
tied to people's position in society. Yet, for a society to 
move ahead smoothly as well as fc^ development to move 
smoothly in individuals, a sense of congruence, of fitting 
together, of orchestration, must be experienced. Adapta- 
tion then becomes an issue. Certainly as society becomes 
more closely knit, as people become more interdependent, 
and inlluence each other more, their lives become more 
and more dependent upon successful adaptation to each 
other. The capacity to adapt and readapt in the face of 
contradiction and change emerges as a crucial sur\ ival skill 
in the urban society. Alvin Tofller talks about this concept 
in the comext of adapting to change. Perhaps adaptation 
in relation to change, if we foil w Toffler, may be the most 
important skill that we need to develop in man, as we 
become more urbanized and more and more interdepen- 
dent. 

The members of a modern society come to be more and 
more uniformly influenced by the predominant trends of 
that society. We can think of urbanicity in this context. A 
youngster growing up in rural Mississippi with TV, radio, 
and various other forms of communication and transpor- 
tation, is not as uninfluenced by what happens in Kansas 
City. Chicago, or New York as we once thought. Adapta- 
tion, then, to those varieties of inputs, which are a func- 
tion of the fact that even though we have urban and rural 
areas everyone is influenced by the urban domination of 
society, becomes of crucial importance. In order to exist in 
this society, we must all develop the capacity to adaot, to 
utilize purselves in purposefully creative waY> in response 
to the varieties of inputs, the varieties of stimuli that are 
increasingly present. 

Continuity and change present problems in urban areas. 
Large, dense populations with their growing sense of ano- 
nymity lend to lose the control over individual behavior 
which was possible in the small rural community. The 
possibility for change then is ever present. At the same 
time, the weight of the organization— the bureaucracy that 
has been established to maintain the s>stem — becomes a 
countervailing force toward conformity, even though in- 
dividuals can get lost in the* system and thus have the 
freedom to be erratic. Man needs continuity in hisVex- 
periences, but the essence of growth or movement is ihe 
function of the tension that exists in the system betv\)een 
the old and the new. In other words, there has to be an 
awareness of the possibility for change in order to 
stimulate the kind of movement that individuals need in 
order to grow, develop, and be creative. 

As the magnitude and the density of the population in- 
creases and as the impact of the population on tho.se in- 
dividuals in society increases, identity, individualization, 
and group survival come into conflict. We are a nation that 
has given high priority through most of our history to the 
concept of individuality — the independence of the in- 
dividual and autonomous behavior. Yet, as our society 
becomes more urbanized and more congested, and as 
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population density increases, ii beeoiiies iiiereasingly clif- 
fieuli to maintain "niy" identity, proieet "my'' rii^his ic) 
irulividualiiy at llie same tinie that wc do sonietliing about 
llie problems ot eolieetive need and grotip survival. 

In liis very interesting work, A Theory of Justici\ Rawls 
Mr! ) argues that justiee eunnot be said to exist when the 
lights of one individual are violated to servo the purposes 
or ends of a larger segment of the society. What we are in- 
creasingly confronted with is the problem of reconciling 
different needs and values which may be contradictory or 
where the achievement of one set of needs is counterpro- 
ductive (o the achievement of another. As people con- 
gregate in lar^u? numbers and these contradictory posi- 
tions beconv^ .More obvious, iraditional democratic 
strategies based upon majority rule may not be relevant. 
Urbanicily may force us to learn new ways ot social 
Organization and governance. 

Urban existence makes the issue of i rificuf ttia.ss very 
important. One of the greatest problems of an urban so- 
ciety has to do with the establishment, ^naintcliancc and 
the control of the utilization of the mass of resources — 
whether we talk of human resources or teclinologieni 
resources, a mass that is sufficient to make a difference in 
the society or to make a diftcrcnee in the life of a person. 
Identify ing the level ot the muLmitude ot the mass ncecs- 
sary to particular processes and the ways in which that 
mass may be and needs to be manipulated either to pro- 
duce effective education or effective heaiili service or ef- 
fective religious or political organization, is .)f critical con- 
cern for a nation that has become urban. 

Against the backgroutid of these chaiactcristics and 
problems of urbanieity, what then are its central features 
which have particular implications for eJi.ication? There 
follow three broad categories whi :h have special relevance 
for urban education: human diversity, human mobility, 
and human and institutional rigidit\ . 

My own concern with the first category, diversity of 
human characteristics, developed out of my concern with 
h)w ethnic and low economic status populations. In earlier 
work great attention was given to the characteristics of 
these populations and 'he ways in which they differ from 
the so-called majority population. As that work pro- 
gressed, we have come to realize that it was in error. The 
article published in the Review of Educational Research 
(1965), in which I discussed some of the characteristics of 
disadvantaged people, was inappropriate; not simply in the 
sense tfiat it stigmatized those people by calling them 
"'culturally disadvantaged,'* but, even more important, by 
asserting thai they represented a relatively homogeneous 
group. They dt) not . They have poverty and low status and 
certain kinds of neglect and maltreatment as common 
characteristics, but in terms of the functional characteris- 
tics for that population, their characteristics \ary as much 
within these groups a.s they do between the lower and 
higher status groups. 

\u increasingly urgent prtiblem ot urban conniiunitics. 
therefore, is the fact of the diversity of human characteris- 
tics. We must examine that diversity. Perliaps those 
characteristics we have previously judged to be import- 
ant — that is, ethnic status and class status — may only be 
important for pedagogical purposes. If the task is to 
organize the learning experiences of Johnny Jones, i am 
less convinced in 1977 than I was in 1965 that knowing Mis 
ethnicity or class background is sufficient. Far mcue im- 
portant is knowing how that youngster goes about solving 



social and intellectual problems. In psychology we call that 
affective and cognitive style. Some people approach tasks 
in the ahstrnct, and other people are totally at a loss when 
the\ are confronted with an ahsiracl problem, but depend 
on concrete representation— on things they can touch or 
taste. Ilea, or see. Some people approach tasks glolxdlv , 
that is they have the ability to cjuickly assess an entire situa- 
tion and deal with it. Other people have to deal with small 
details — pieces of the w hole. 

There is a relatively highly developed body of kru)w ledge 
that relates to the ways in which people differ in junctional 
aspects of both intellectual and social behavior. Ihat 
kruuvlcdge has not crei)t into the practice of education. 
Our colli ill h.l^ been with populations that we know to 
differ on broad characteristics of social status (social, 
cconomi sex. ethnicity), hut these status characteristics 
may not -u; piv sufficient information to adeciiiately pro- 
vide for c.iiicational planning I^erliaps we need to give 
more attention to diffcrcncc^ in the functional character- 
istics which better inform instruction. 

A category of functional characteristics which has re- 
ceived considerable study is temperament. Birch, C'liess, 
and Thomas have spent the last twenty years working on 
problems of the tcnipermental differences in children. 
Their research suggests that there are characteristics of 
ieniperament that are identifiable in children at about 
three months of age. As a youngster progresses through 
the years — they have followed their population through 
the nineteenth year — those same temperaments, identified 
in the earlv years, still dominate in the behavior of tlicse 
now \oung adults. Birch and Oordon worked with 
newborn infants. They found what are perhaps the precur- 
sors of temperament expressed in the very first hours ol 
children Vs lives. If correct, it may be that one person's 
deliberate, analytic, slow-to-arrivc-at-a-decision tempera- 
ment, as opposed to anothcr*s tendency to be impulsive, 
and quick to arrive at a decisroti — synergistic rather than 
analytic— is a characteristic that is a function ot the way in 
which the nervous system is organized. 

In their book, Thomas et al. vl968) suggest that perhaps 
as much as 50 percent of the learning problems and behav- 
ior disorders of youngsters are a function of a failure to 
achieve a match between their temperamental traits and 
the temperamental demands of recurrent learning situa- 
tions. In other words, if a youngster is a quick, impulsive 
child, w ho moves with dispatch in whatever he does, and a 
parent or teacher is deliberate, analytical, slow and 
constantly holds back the child, that youngster n;ay be 
educated and socialized to his disadvantage, His strength is 
not being built upon but rather a pattern which is atypical 
for him is being for^*ed. The opposite situation is also true, 
.\ youngster may have the same capacity to comprehend as 
any other, but is handicapped, disadvantaged, maltreated 
because the learning environment is at variance with his 
d(|jBiinant temperamental traitsT^ 

There is a broad body of research relating to tempera- 
ment, interest, and cognitive style, but this knowledge is 
not being adequately integrated into educational p.v> 
eedures. A.s important as it is to give greater attention to 
the sckmI cultural characteristics of young people in the 
pattern of their educational experiences, we must begin to 
give even more attention to those functional eharaeteri.sties 
which inform the educational process. Diversity of human 
characteristics, then, becomes of very important concern. 
This concern with diversity increases in importance as 



pi>piilatioris increase in si/e and density. In simpler and 
stnaller i^roiips, ijnie and eirciinisiances permit greater 
treedoiii [o find i)ne\ \sa\. In the slower, less pressured 
iradititnuil coniniunilies, there seems to ha\e been greater 
capacity to tolerate beha\ioral deviance. I'rue» there were 
limits to this tolerance, bnl feelings of familiarity, kinship, 
and cornnuinily seem to have made for greater readiness to 
absorl^ mild degrees and amounts of aiypicality. The urban 
coninuimiy. on the other hand, seems lo provide more 
resources for dealing with di\ersity but less supportive 
toleiaiice. The tolerance of difference associated with ui- 
banicity tends lo be tolerance by isolation anel neglect. 
I here is lUst so much going on tlial »ieeds attention that 
nobod\ notices, and too often nobody cares. Di\ersity in- 
creases and nuruirant toleration decreases. 

Related to human di\ersil> is a concern for pluralism. 
While our population differs uidely in its characteristics, it 
also differs ui its \alues. And though at one period of our 
history we had a kind of amalgamation vviili respect to 
standards and values, we are increasingly beconu'ng a 
pluralistic society in which many values iuid iiany stan- 
dards exist in purallel. A pluralistic society that plans to 
gixe attention tt^ the de\elopment of people nol only must 
lake itUo acc<Hint the diversities in characterislic^ that peo- 
ple britig to the de\ clopmetilal situation, but al'O the so- 
ciety must help people develop against the backg*"ound of 
the variety of standards and criteria sugge>tcd b;, the out- 
comes to which peoples* various behaviors are directed , 
I hai \ariaiion in outcomes and \alues is a fact of lite; yet. 
one needs in urban so:iety to be able to function against 
the criteria of the broader group as well as the criteria of 
midtiple settings. We cannot prepare a youngster to li\e 
only in rural Texas, because we know thai in his lifetime he 
may spend his childhood in .San I ranciseo. work and ma- 
ture in New Vork» and die \\\ Portland. .After all, sc\era! of 
our Presidents luivc been born and spent their childhoods 
in vcrv remote and isolated parts of this country Yet when 
they I unction as President, they are expected to reflect the 
collective sophistication anti wisdom of our metropolises. 
We cannot socialize a person to only one set of standards 
when we know that in the course of that person\s life 
she lie is going lo have to exist in a variety of other cultural 
settings that make different kinds of demands for adapta- 
tion. In a pluralistic society, then, people must be taughl 
how to exist in and adapt to a \ariet> of different situa- 
tions. Thus, pluralism in a soeiei\' presents trementlously 
import am problems for education which wc lia^e not yet 
tackled. 

A second eharaeieristie of urban icity which has impliea- 
lion.s for education is population mobility — or actually, 
mobility a ' mmobility. The problem basically refers to 
geographic .^u^bilily and soeial immobility. Clearly, a.sour 
urban nation advances, the fact of physical movement 
becomes increasingly possible for people. Not only is there 
physical mobility, but there is psychological mobility. We 
can si: m Omaha and observe now by television somctlu'ng 
that is happening m London, or almost anywhere in the 
world. It may be— given the capacity of human beings to 
deal with vicarious experience — that tho.sc vicarious and 

, artifically created mobilities have the same importance in 
the development of persons as that of physical mobility. 
Physical mobility encompasses both the capacity of the 
society to put people in a variety of settings and the re- 
quirements of those settings that people adapt to them. 

^""is is cultural mobility. 
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Soeial mobility is a related phenomenon. In the early 
development of this country there were vast open spaces, 
relatively undeveloped industries, opportunities for rela- 
tively unsophisticated people to quickly rise to political po- 
sition. Movement up and down the soeial scale was a fact 
of life. The Horatio Alger myth — that is, the capacity of 
persons to move from very low status to very high achieve- 
ment in our society— is still possible, but it is so rare as lo 
be a misleading assertion of opportunity for youngsters in 
this country. The number of people who can actually move 
from very low beginnings on to high status in our society is 
very, very limited. In addition, it is questionable whether 
the opportunities for upward mobility were ever as great as 
the myth claimed they were. But it is certainly true that it 
was easier to make a fortune or achieve high status in some 
areas of the country in the 1 800s than it is in the late 1 900s. 

The fact that we are more and more subjected to caste 
status — that is, realtively fixed soeial position — becomes 
an important issue as we begin to think about the impact 
now of opportunity development on. the development of 
individuals in an urban nation. Ogbu has written about the 
way in which the perception of opportunity for upward 
mobility may be related to education. If one perceives that 
oneVs chances for movement in the society, and for the 
utilization of the things that one invests oneVs efforts in, in 
education, are rather slight or not as good as those of an- 
other g.'oup in society, then the effort made to get equally 
involved in that educational opportunity is viewed as 
futile. In other words, if we recognize that the unemploy- 
ment rate for black youths in this country is about 30 to 40 
percent and sometimes approaches 50 percent, ai.d if we 
talk to those youngsters about the opportunities that this 
country provides if they do their homework, we are being 
dishonest and they know it. In order to truly improve 
education, then, we may have to involve oursel\'es in 
changing the opportunity structure that those youngsters 
perceive, since without doing so, we cannot adequately in- 
voU e them in the educational process. 

Fluidity and rigidity is the final category to be discussed. 
As societies become more compressed, more urbanized, 
they almost automatically develop structures to regulate 
themselves— bureaucracies. One of the functions of the 
bureaucracy, one of the functions of institutions of social 
control^ is stability. There must be enough stability for ef- 
ficient management. Stability in the hands of human be- 
ings most often gets reflected as rigidity. We are creatures 
of habit, and getting us to change a decision, a behavior, 
an cjrganization or an opportunity structure becomes very 
difficult. Yet, if there were no system, no structure, no 
bureaucracy in urban societies, they would fall apart. Wc 
pay the price of rigidity for that stability, which makes it 
difficult for these same instiiutii^ns tL be flexible enough to 
serve the varied interests of diverse populations. Diversity 
and rigidity then represent contradictory forces. 

In New York r'ity for instance, there is no lack of 
understanding in the educational system for the needs of 
the diverse students in it. But the translation of that 
understanding into direct services for students, mediated 
by a bureaucracy that is intent upon protecting itself and 
protecting that system, creates a rigidity in the behavior of 
that institution that makes it impossible to adequately 
serve youngsters. VN'e must find some way of dealing with 
that kind of institutional rigidity, since the more wc 
become urbanized, the more bureaucracy, the more struc- 
ture, and the more rigidity we are going to have. And, the 
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increasing rigidity of the system is eoiinterprodueijve of 
the things to vvliieh we in cuiieatioii are supposedly eoni- 
inittcd. 

Rigidity is alsti a characteristic of the behavior o\ in- 
dividuals. In our liighly advanced society^ we have more 
knowledge, more technology ihan wc use. lake smoking 
*or cxaniple. l ew people in this country are unaware ot* tfie 
deleterious etrects smoking has on the heallh of the person 
who smokes, as well as on- those who must breathe the 
smoke in tlie air» yet millions continue to smoke. Cieitiiig 
people to use the information and change their behavior lo 
corrcsptMid with the new knowledge is a terribly difficult 
task. Those of us who teaeh know that one of the poorest 
ways of helping people to understand is to preach to them: 
yet we continue to use exhortation. 

This type of rigidity is evident in education — since the 
teachers and administrators are human. I"or example, in 
Pittsburgh. Robert Cilazer instituted an individually pre- 
scribed instruction program. The I PI is an innosatise step 
in the development of edu.';ation, but as I wcni from 
classr<^oni to classroom, I found the teachers using rhe best 
materials — material that are sen.sitive to differential rales 
of learning — but using those materials in the same way 
they had used their previous materials, that is, in leaching 
groups of thirty children. In other wurds, the behavior 
simply did not follow the understanding of the technology 
that was available. 

It may be that we hold on to the familiar, that which we ' 
know, out of a need for security. This tends to occur even 
in the absence of threat. When orientation and security arc 
threatened either by the mtroduction of the new or by 
other changed circumstances, the tendency is to more 
deeply entrench the present pattern. 

One of the fac7s, then, of human behavior is its rigidity. 
And unless we find ways to make us more flexible, we are 
going to serve the goals of education less well. However, 
one big advantage of large populations, and of the 
anonymity that comes with this, is the freedom for in- 
dividuals to ''do their own thing/* In a small setting it is 
difficult to do anything different and not be noticed or 
even restrained. One of the advantages, then, of urbanicity 
is that it does pros ide tor greater individual freedom. One 
of the disadvantages is that the weight of it, the rigidity of 
it. makes the expression of that freedom far more difficult. 

One of the great scholars, VV. E. B. Dubois, wrote early 
in tin's century that the problem of the twentieth century 
was the problem of the color line. But just before he left 
the country, in I960, DuBois said that he had changed that 
position. Not that he thought that color was unimportant, 
but that he thought that there were other differences be- 
tween people that were of greater importance. Primary 
among them, he said, was the problem of politics and 
economics. He suggested that until we begin to appreciate 
the interplay between the politics of a society, the eco- 
nomics of that society, and the fact that differences be- 
tween the members of that society exist, we are not going 
to make much progress. 

It may be that what we do in education, urban or non- 
urban, over the next few years may be more greatly influ- 
enced by things that happen in the political/economic 
sphere — what we do in efforts at controlling, anticipating, 
manipulating, and utilizing the political economy of the 
society — than the things that we do in education itself. For 
example, we must be cognizant of a force like the influx of 
*^ strategics of organized labor into the pedagogical pro- 
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cesses and the educational system, What has hapjUMied ir. 
New York ( ily is that despite the fact lliat the stale law 
places responsibility for educational policy making in the 
hands of lay board members, in essence, policy is made by 
the United l ederation of Teachers. Nothing happens in 
that system without the approval of the IJI'T. It is not that 
we iire against unions, but as unionism becomes a new 
force for reaction or conservaiiMii, serving the private in- 
terests of workers rather than the collective iniercsts of the 
children and their education, we are in trouble. That is a 
problem of politics and economics, In addition, unless we 
can bring nu>neiary resources lo bear on the problems. of 
education, where necessary, wc are not going to soKe 
them. The problems of education in this country are not 
going to be solved with expenditures of S2 billion of 
federal money and $100 billion totally across (he country, 
for example — it is just not enoirgh. The estimate of what 
would be required to provide good education in this coun- 
try, made ten years ago without the latest rates of intla- 
tion. was about ?IOO billion. Today it may well be $150 
billion. Until we can begin to allocate that kind of money, 
adjusted for inflation, the best of our ability, and the best 
of our professional and technological resources to (he 
problems of education — all this in a society that has 
become urban with all of its problems and all of its 
advantages — we will not be very successful. 

The fact of shrinking resources is a problem for all 
urban centers right now. It is probably most exacerbated in 
New York City, but the mayors of cities around the coun- 
try have alerted us to the fact that serious financial com- 
plications are iust ahead for these cities also. Some 
economists are suggesting that what we see happening in 
the cities is simply a precursor of the financial difficulties 
we will be facing on a national scale. Not only have costs 
greatly increased and appear to be continuing to escalate, 
but the wilhngness of people to support education and 
other public services through their taxes is declining. 
Therefore in thinking about the economic issues, not only 
are costs higher and continuing to rise and financial need 
greater than the amount of money currently assigned to it, 
but the combination of the growing problem and the 
changing climate of support for education, or for public 
services in general, suggests that the economic base from 
which we could anticipate producing the money that is 
needed ir^ disintegrating. We see then, that the financial 
plight of the cities is also the plight of all government units 
in the country. 

All of this is further complicated by the recent advent of 
multinational corporations, which are depriving national 
governments of sources of income. Not only are sources of 
income decreasing, but the more developed countries are 
also being deprived of ^sources of employment. As the 
denials of public services in these se(tings increase and the 
capacity to raise money through the taxation of people 
decreases, the cost of providing a service like education in 
a highly complex society is rising at the same time that the 
available resources to meet these costs are diminishing. 

What then arc the major issues confronting urbnn 
education and by which this field may be defined? The en- 
vironment in which urban education exists is marked by 
contradictiofK The paradox of the urban environment is 
that it is most inhibiting at the same time that it is most 
liberating. This paradox includes a nmnber of polarities 
such as extreme differences in people, life space, in condi- 
tions of life, and in the concentration of power and 



lOsniirccs. Hic pokiiitics <.an ho Macctl troiii (tic in- 
Jivuluars need h> Iv hoifi aiionvnious ami a mcnihcr ol a 
small ic'stiiLtcd LiuMip, lo ilu' pi^ssihiHty of iiistituiioris be 
inp cither niosi open ehaiiiic cm tiiost [ipitl. h can he 
i>hscivcd in schc»ol systems wliieli melmlc ilic most a^l- 
\aiucd aiul ihc nK>sr retK^i-Mossivo. I his paratloxiea! 
phenomenon ot contiadiciit>n is a key tVaiure ol t lie urban 
^•omnuMiii y ami is a kcv to itiuic: siaiuiinu m ban ctlucahon. 
A vlclniiiion nrluri cdiicaiioii t^r the inaj^pini! ol its 
domain, nui.: melude ihc euliural, c^otu^inic, licoiiraphic, 
pi^lilical, ps\ choloLMcal, and socioli^^ical paradises ol 
coniradiciion ii^hereni in iirbanicilv. 

Ihc urban joniniuniiy is characicri/cJ by iolhvdvttv, 
the idea I hat the urban settinvz forces people lo be itlcii- 
lit ied wiih. and b\ , groups to a grcalcr degree than do 
nouurhaii environment*-. Increased compel iiion lor le- 
snurces and power in the urban aiena can locus on the 
scfiool and exacei hate <he i^ceel lor and luncluMi ot collcc- 
livilies, whether Ihcse collccii\ iiics arc tornicd on the basis 
ol conceplions of ethnicity, sharr^d nornialivc behaviors, 
religious culture, or other inlercsis. The idea of eollcc- 
lis itics includes t** • concepts of membership, the individual 
vNUfiiii the group, communication and support networks, 
gcogriiphie and political loea(i(Mis, status anc' tunciion. 

Urban institutions, as are most institutions, are charac- 
terized by ri^i(li(\\ that is a strtMiger commitment to the 
maintenance of the status* quo than lo change. As popula- 
tions and complexities of organization increase, bureau- 
cracies develop and become entrenched. Again the para- 
dox. Bigness and complexity demand flcxihility, but to 
function and survive complex soeicties and their institu- 
tions must have continuity, consistency, and stability. Not 
only are these instiiutituis characterized by rigidity, but the 
people they serve show rigidity in their behavior; adapta- 
tiLMi and change are hard to corne by. 

I'rbaii populations are di\crsc and mobile and at the 
satiie time stereotypic atid immobile. I hese pt^pulatioiis 
vary with respect to their status (ethnicity, culture, class, 
sex) and their functions (language, cc^gnitive style, aflec- 
ti\e response patterns, etc.). These differences have impor- 
tatit implications for the ways in which educational op- 
portuniiics are designed and delivered. Yet these variciiis 
groups are eventually held lo similar mainstream standards 
despite the pluralistic nature of llieir idiosyncratic refer- 
ence groups, riiose populations seem to be in constant 
geographic movement within the city and itilo and out of 
the city, yet between groups movement is very limited and 
upward mobility more a dream than a reality. 

In essence pedagogy is pedagogy in rural and urban set- 
tings: but education, as the process by which pedagogical 
experiences and opportunities are designed, devek^ped, 
and implemented, is greatly influenced by the social con- 
text in which it exists. In urban education attention must 
be given to these and other aspects of urbanicity. As the 
nation becomes more urban, all education is significantly 
influenced by this phenomenon. 
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